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could depend upon the help of the Department of the
Secretary of State to pay the expenses of their num-
erous publications. By 1936 the works of research were
sufficiently far advanced that it was possible to pro-
claim the existence of a patrimony in art, rich but not
yet sufficiently well defined, which must be protected
against depredations, destruction, and spoliation. The
most practical means to achieve this seemed to be to
make an inventory of these works of art and the
Secretary of State's department undertook this task.
The inventory, which is still being made by Mr. Gerard
Morisset, tripled and indeed quadrupled the knowledge
already possessed about the plastic and applied arts in
the province of Quebec. As a by-product of the
inventory a great deal of light was thrown upon the
political, religious, economic, and social history7 of the
province. Thousands of records and written documents
are today in the archives of the province.

Activity of this sort undoubtedly represents only
one aspect of the artistic and literary life of Canada,
but as yet such activity does not go much beyond the
boundaries of French Canada. It remains as a proof
that in Canada, whose economic power is proudly pro-
claimed, the province of Quebec, while acknowledging
and contributing to that power, by a close regard for
spiritual values, displays its fidelity to its French
origins.

Speaking at the Sorbonne in 1926, Mgr. Chartier,
vice-rector of the University of Montreal, said: "In
attempting to give an appreciation of the art of
French Canada it is towards the future rather than the
past that one must turn." At the date at which Mgr.
Chattier spoke the artistic past of Canada was less well